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Floating Gardens of Mexico. 
{From.Walton’s “ Present State of the Spanish Colonies,”] 


A, Peculiar feature in the description of Mexico is the ce- 
4% lebrated artificial fields and gardens which float in the 
lakes, and add to their picturesque appearance. The original 
method of forming them is extremely simple; they plait and 
twist willows, and the roots of marsh plants, or other materials 
together, which are light, but capable of ‘supporting the earth 
of the garden firmly united. Upon this foundation they lay 
the light bushes which float on the lake, and, over all, the mud 
and dirt which they draw up from the bottom. The regular 
figure of these islands is quadrangular, their length and breadth 
various ; but in general they are about eight perches long, and 
not more than three perches in breadth, and have less than 
a foot of elevation above the surface of the water. These 
were the first fields which the Mexicans owned after the foun- 
dation of the city of Mexico; there they first cultivated the 
maize, great pepper, and other plants necessary for their sup- 
port. In process of time, as these fields grew numerous from 
the industry of those people, there were cultivated among 
them gardens of flowers, and of odoriferous plants, which 
were used in the worship of the gods, and likewise served for 
thie refreshment of the nobles. 

At present they cultivate flowers, herbs, and every kind of 
garden-stuff, Every day of the year, at sun-rise, innumerable 
boats, laden with flowers, fruits, and yegetables, which are cul- 
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tivated in these gardens, are seen arriving by the canal at the 
great market-plice of that capital. All kinds of-plaats thrive 
therein surprisingly ; the mud of the lake is an extremely fer- 
tile soil, and requires no irrigation. In the largest gardens 
there is coumonly a little tree, aml even a little hut to shelter 
the cultivator, and defend him from rain, or the sun. When 
the chinampa, or owner of a garden, wishes to change his si- 
tuation, to remoge from a disagreeable neighbous, gr tg come 
nearer to his own family, he gets into his little vessel, and by 
his own strength alone, if the garden is small, or with the as- 
sistance of others if it is large, he rows it after him, and con- 
ducts it wherever he pleases, with the little hut and tree upoy 
it. That part of the lake where the floating gardens are, is a 
place of infinite recreation and amusement, where the senses 
receive the highest: gratification ; ‘and multitudes of people 
are constantly visiting them in boats, on parties of pleasure. 





THE BLIND GIRL 
[From the French of Mudame de Gealis.] 


NE of the unfortunate pupils of the celebrated Abbe 

de ’Epee, named Durmanege, anly son of a gentleman of 
great estate in Normandy, lost his father when he bad at- 
tained his twenty-fifth year, who left him in, possession of 
landed property to the amount of about ten thousand livres 
per anoum, and an elegant mansion near Paris, which Dur- 
mance fixed upon forhis place of residence. Deaf and damb 
from his birth, his virtuous aud, benevolent instructor ‘had 
endeavoured to compensate for those deficiencies by storing 
his mind with evety valuable acquisition which could tend to 
alleviate his misfortune, and reuder him more estimable in the 
regard of others, 

Although nature had been partially unjust to him, she 
had in other respects dealt her favours with a liberal hand. 
With a most captivating figuse, she unifed a noble spirit, a 
gencrous soul, anda most susceptible mind. He was de- 
votedly fond of reading, drew with taste, and excelled in 
all those accomplishments which it was possible to acquire 
under such unfortunate circumstances. Yet these. talents 
he resolved to bury in retirement under the humiliating 
idea, that he was wholly wofit for sociery. “ In the gay 
world,” thought Durmance, “ [ should be considered bui- 
thensome and obtrusive. I[ could not join in their pursuits, 
nor could they readily comprehend my sensations. Friend- 
ships could with difficulty be formed, and love—Oh ! love 
can never be cherished in a female breast for the unhappy 
Durmance. 
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Durmancée. ‘Here then I will remain; [ean dispense part of 
my wealtivia wets of charity: the poor, while they reecive 
benefits at my hands, will guess my shediewlines and not be 
the less grateful for my donations, ani those unfortunates 
who require no pecuniary aid, 1 can console with tears of 
sympatiny. 

These satisfactory ideas reconciled the nahertoniite young 
mau to his lot, and although, when he witnessed the do- 
mestic felicity of some of his neighbours, he felt a sensa- 
tion of regret, that such joys could never be his portion, his 
innate piety rendered him content with the dispensations of 
the Divine Re: golator of ‘all things. 

One fine morning in the month of May, Durmance, after 
a long walk in the forest of Vincennes, seated himself at 
the foot’ of a tree, and casting his eyes by chance down 
an avenue opposite to him, perceived ° female approaching, 
holding by the hand a child about twelve years of age. He 
gazed ow her with surpris e and admiration, for never be- 
fore had he beheld such perfect beauty, united with such 
an air of sweetness and modesty. On a sudden he saw her 
fall; her head had. struck against au overhanging bri inch, 
and the blow laid her senscless on the ground. He flew to 
her assistance ; the little boy who accompanied her was un- 
able to render her any assistance, and Duarmance; trembling 
with agitation, raised the fair sufferer in his arms. 

The child in vain addressed himself to our hero, who 
wus incapable of understanding him. At length the sweet 
girl unclosed her eyes, and Durmance noticed with asto- 
nishment, that she betiayed no emotion at finding herself 
in the arms of a stranger ; a sad pensiveness marked her 
lovely fe: tures, and her fine blue eyes seemed fixed on ya- 
eancy. Ele took her band in his, and that instant her face was 
suffused with blushes, and he now discovered that the fair object 
of his admiration was blind. 

This convictiow filled his soul with the tenderest sympa- 
thy. The similarity of their misfortunes gave birth to love, 
which the enthusiastic Durmance mistook for pity. He 
took out his tablets, aud wrote a few lines, which he put 
into the hands of the boy, who fortunately ‘could read, and 
repeated them aloud to his sister. Thus was an intelligence 
established betweea them, and he learnt with extreme regret, 
that Herminia had not only received a painful contusion, but 
had, in falling, sprained her ancle so severely, that it was im- 
possible for herto walk home. Durmance immediately, in 
writing, requested the little Leon to conduct him to the place 
of their dwelling, and again receiving the lovely Herminia in 
his arms, to which her modest diflidence at first objected, con- 
veyed lier to her home. 
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The door of the neat little mansion to which Leon had 
led him, was opened by an elderly servant, who no sooner 
saw Herminia in that situation, than she hurried away to 
call her mistress. Durmance deposited. his precious bur- 
then in a large easy chair, which he had no sooner done, 
than the grateful and affectionate Leon threw his aris 
round his neck, and with innocent smiles expressed his 
thanks. Durmance tenderly returned his caresses, and in- 
stantly withdrew. 

Every thing in the humble dwelling evinced poverty com- 
bined with content and neatuess: yet Durmance-was not 
sorry to find it so, and as he bent his steps towards his 
own stately mansion, his beart overflowed with feelings of 
benevolence. “ She is poor—she is unfortunate,” thought 
he ; “ the first evil L have the power to alleviate, the latter 
would render my misfortune less objectionable to her. But 
how can we explain our sentiments to each other? even 
should our feelings be in unison, it would be difficult to esta- 
blish a communication between two such unfortunate beings. 
Yet, who knows, some means may be found ; at least it is 
worth attempting.” 

The next worning Durmance hastened into his garden, 
and busied himself in culling the choicest fruits and flowers, 
which he carefully depos ted in a basket, and sent it as a present 
to the fair Herminia, with a biilet expressive of his tender 
sympathy, and anxious wish to be considered her friend. This 
delicate present was received with the most lively pleasure by 
Herminia, who already interested by the kindness of Durmance, 
and the animated description given of him by theartless Leon, 
was no less aflected by the knowledge of his misfortunes, than 
he was at her’s. 

Herminia had been afflicted with blindness for three years : 
a cataract had .been formed. in her eyes, which, for want of 
the means of obtaining proper advice, had occasioned total 
blindness. Owtng to this misfortune, her education bad been 
neglected, and, having lost ber parents in her infancy,. and 
Jeft to the care of a superannuated grandmother, she had 
been unable to use any exertion for a maintevance ; conse- 
quently, their small stock of worldly wealth gradually de- 
creased, aud they were reduced to a state of extreme indigence, 
at the period whea chance first introduced Herminia and Dur- 
mmunce to each other. 

Anxious to obtain further knowledge of the fair cottager, 
Durmance repaired to her residence immediately after din- 
ner. Herminia was amusing her aged grandmother with a 
song, which she had learnt in her childhood, and accom- 
panied it with a few wild notes on an old harpsichord, ar- 
ranged by car, for she had never received instruction, yet 
her 
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her taste was so good, and sense of hearing so exquisite, that 
she could readily compose the harmony of auy little ballad, 
Ona suddeo sie stopped ; she had heard a footstep approach- 
ing—the latch was litted up, and a perfume of amber filled the 
jiuule aparimeat. 

* [tis the gentleman !” exclaimed Herminia, starting up 
with.a smile of pleasure on her dimpled mouth. ‘ How do 
you know, sister?” asked the prattiing Leon. “ Because,” 
she replied, blushing, “ 1 can recoilect that-his hair had the 
same perfume.” Leon instantly communicated this to Dure 
mance, who teit a secret picasure, that even the odour of the 
powder he wore in his hairshould be the means ot her recog 
piziug him. “ Ab!” thoucht he, “ how could IL doubt the 
goodness of providence, when even such trifles are condacive 
to the intelligence of two sympathetic hearts ?” 

From that tune he visited her every day, and at every visit 
found fresh cause to adnire her sensibility and: penetration. 
Having consulted a iriend of his, who was.a skilfal oculist, he 
found that an operation nught sately be performed in the 
spring, =por » the eyes of die: .ninia, and with every prospect 
of snecess. Durmance prevajled upon her to consenttoa 
tiiatof the experiment, and the delightful hope of seeing her 
loved Durmance, inspired her with courage. At the time 
lixed on, every thing was prepared for the operation. The 
young ogulist Was about the age of Herminia’s lover, and a 
very bandsom¢ so ung man. ‘True love is always timid, and 
jernons of its pre itive. Durmance wished to make a trial 
of the eaiieetiine. affection of Herminia, and cautioned his 
friend to maintain a profound silence, should bis efforts be 
crowned with success; this being mutually agreed on, he 
took his seat beside the operator, in a trepidation of hope 
and fear. 

The room was darkened, and Herminia endured the pain 
necessarily inflicted with exemplary fortitude, Wien the 
bandages were retioved, « smal! portion of light was admitted, 
and Hermima exclsimed, in a voice of rapture, “ Qh, my 
God! [I can’ see—how strange every thing appears!” She 
touched every thing to ascertain its nature, and reconcile her 
ideas toa sense almost forgotten ; at-length her eyes rested on 
the two gentleuien. 

“ Which is ovr friend Dormance ?” asked Leon, laughing, 
and rubbing bis hiinile inecstacy, Herminia stood a moment 


irresolute, for neither of thea wore powder that day. Alter 
revarding them alteutively, her comntenanece be enten G3 380 
appronched Datiance, sud catchime ius hand, ented, “ PT thia 

this is—yes, yess I kuew | am not mistaken.” Darmance, 
knowiag by the cetion tha she cecoenized him, cawglit ber in 


his arms, and they mio $€a tears of jor togetner, 
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A mitror was then brought to Herminia; she looked in it a 
short time, with evident delight. Durmance was alarmed ; he 
feared thet the sight of herown uncommon beauty would 
give rise to.n vanity inimical to his wishes, and he instructed 
Leon to enquire what pieased ler so much. Her auswér-was 
simple anc natural— i thoaght at first that | beheld the pic- 
ture of nity dear mother, whose featares 4 well remember; but 
When I sav'the figure move, and was convinced that it was the 
seflectiow of any own forin and featares, L could mot restrain 
apy tapture a fhuting L was so like her.” 

The piety-and innocence of this answer quieted all the serus 
ples of Durmance. From that time Herminia devoted all her 
sitention tb her lover; she applied herself assiduously to learn 
wriuog, aud soon made suthicient progress to carry oo a corre- 
spondence with her delighted lover, and thus the intercourse 
between two faititully attached hearts was carried on without 
the interference of a third person. In short, they soon be- 
came so necessary to each other’s happiness, that they deemed 
it nolonger necessary to delay an anion so desirable to both. 
Herminia thought no felicity equal to that of administering to 
the gomforts and pleasures of the amiable Durmauee. While 
he, enraptured atthe possession of one so fond and so faithful, 
felt secret satislaction that ‘he had the power to reward her ten- 
der and disinterested affection, by placing her in a situation 
which her beauty wou!d grace, and her virtue dignify. 





Sir Thomas Overbury’s Description of the Milkmaid. 


Sa country wench, that is so far from making herself 

beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able to put aj! 
face-physick out of countenance. She knows a fair look 
is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, therefore minds 
is not. All her excclieucics stand inher so silently, as if they 
had stolen upon her without her knowledge. The lining of 
her apparel (which is herself) is far better than out sides .of 
tisseu: for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk- 
worm, she is decked in innocence, a tar better wearing. She 
doth not, with lying long abed, spoil both ber complexion and 
conditions; nature hath taught her, too immoderate sleep is 
rust to the soul; she rises therefore with chaunticleer her 
dames cock, and at night makes lamb her corfew. In milking 
a cow, and straining the teats through ber fingers, it seems 
that so sweet a milk-press wakes the miik the whiter or sweeter ; 
for never came almond glove or aromatic ointment of her 
palm to taint it. The golden ears of corn fall and kiss her 
fect when she reaps them as if they wisht to be bound and led 
prisoners 
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prisoners by the same hand that -fell’d them.: Ler breath is 
ber own, which scents all the year long.of June, like a new 
made haycock She makes her hand:hard with Jaboar, aud 
her heart soft with pitty : and when winters evevings fall early 
(sitting at her merry wheel) she sings a defiance to ihe giddy 
wheel of: fortune.. She doth all things with so sweet a grace, 
it seems ignorance will not suffer her to do iil, beng her mind 
is to do well.. She bestows her years wages at next fair; ahdia 
chusing her garments, counts no bravery i’ th’ world, like de 
eency. The garden and bee-hive are all her physick and 
chirurgery, aud she lives the longer for’t. She dares go alone, 
and unfald sheep i’ th’:night, and fears no manner of ill, be- 
sause she means mone : yet to say truth, she is: never alone, 
for she is still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughis, 
and prayers, but short ones; yet they have thei-efficacy, in 
that they are not palled with eusuing jdle.cogitations, Lastiy, 
her dreams.are so chaste, that she dare tell: them: only a 
Friday’s dream is all ber surperstition: that she. conceals fag 
fear, of anger. ‘Thus lives she, and: all her care is: she: mag 
die in the spring-time, to have store of tlowers stuck upon bet 
wiading-sheet. 





THE FATAL SEPARATION. 
A TALE OF TRUTH, FROM THE PRENCH. 


\ HEN Heaven bestowed on man those finer feelings of 

the soul, which reyder life agreeable, it only sought to 
promote the happiness of its creatures, and vive additional in+ 
terest to their situation. : Yet in consequence of the notions 
which a false refinement in society has produced, those very 
feelings have frequently become the cause of ‘inexpressible af- 
fliction to mortals, and the source of anauish the most poig- 
nant, which the buman heures is. capable of experiencing. In 
proof of which the following affecting litte story is related, 
and is a well known fact, which actually took place in one of 
the ltalian states, in the latter end of the last century, 

About the year 1780, a young geatieman whom we shall 
disiinguish by the name of Lorenzo, the heir of wealth and 
honours, became enamoured of the daughter of a persoa 
whose line of ancestry, though respectable, was less extended, 
and whose riches bore but an inconsiderable proportion in 
comparison with the immense revenues of the family of Ame- 
dia. As love, however, predominated over the cooler dictates 
of interest and of prudence, the young Loreazo prevailed 
upon his fair mistress to espouse him privately, without the 
sanction, or even the suspicion of his connections, » lor some 
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time the sun of happiress slione brilliantiy-upon their:lives, 
and the youthful couple enjoyed a felicity bat rarely knowuto 
mortals in this sublunary state, and of too pure and unalloyed 
a nature long to remain unembittered by the storms of adver- 
sity, the encroachmeuts of affliction. and misfortune. The 
perfidy of a confidential triend broke in upon their joys, and 
their union was revealed to the parents of ‘the adonng lius- 
band, the doating father of the mosv interesting inlant in the 
world. ; 

Words are inadequate to .express ‘the rage and disappoint- 
ment of the whole circie of ‘tamily connections, who had long 
desired to behold this darling of) their: hopes and \afiection 
mnited toa wealthy heiress whose nicl: possessions and. noble 
birth would add:a lustre to thei name, and ‘place! their -heuse 
upon a footmg of equality with the most powerful and the 
wealthiest.of their neighbours.» Age,icénjoimed with pride; 
rendered them eallous to the impulses of kindness. . They for- 
got what was: perhaps. their own -rule-of conduct, their own 
feelings, and ideas, in the ‘season of. youth; and imagining 
that grandeur and riches.are.alone ‘suiticient to gratify every 
desire of the soul, they suffered ambition to supersede the 
feelings of sympathetic kindness, and the pleasures of domes- 
tic social intercourse ; resolved to exert their stern authority 
over the unfortunate yoyrg man, wndysrencing the voice ot 
nature and humanity, det ermined to compel bie to subinit to 
their imperious wall. ; For thts purpose, having in vain used 
every arguinenot and threat to prevail on iim to consent to 
disamul the marriage, a divorce wasobtained fiom the pape, 
empowering» the cruel parents to separate thei son frou all 
that he most valued upon earth—-his. beloved ‘wife and infant, 
and confine bim a close prisoner inihe.castie of St. Augelo. 

las! what were the feelings of the wretched Lorenzo at 
that moment—what the regrets and anguish of his fond and 
faithful partoer! Tears were denied her, bat agouy the. most 
torturing that imagination. can picture, marked: her every fea- 
ture, as struggling tor utterance, she beheld her husband mer- 
cilessly dragged from ber presence, and severed for ever trom 
her sight; while maddening: with rage, and striving to get 
free, he ont a last sad parting s look upon the obyects dearest to 
his sight, and was hurried from the spot which contained, in 
his estimation, treasures far more. valuable than .ali the wealth 
of India or Peru could purchase. 

Resolved to complete the work they hail began, the i: tthe: 
man parents hurried on a process instituted for ihe annulmen 
of Lorenzo's marriage, a and which the hapless chusband strove 
by every means in bis power to establish as valid. Lovely, in- 
nocent, and interesting in the eyes of even her persecute sy his 
wite threw herself at the feet of the judges, and holding up 
9g her 
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her smiling infant in her arms, besought their pity and con 
passion. But useless were the means essayed to move the 
hearts of those who sought the separation of this unfortunate 
couple. Sentence was pronounced, annulling their marriage ; 
while such was the rigour of their enemies, such the barbarity 
of their proceedings, that an order was likewise obtained, 
obliging the inconsolable wife to inform, with jer own hand, 
her husband of their everlasting separation. This was a re- 
finement upon cruelty which even the most inhuman of 
wretches would have scarcely sought to practise. Despair 
filled the bosom of the luckless woman, and in the anguish of 
her heart, she thus addressed the beloved partner of her soul : 

“ Necessitated to renounce those sweet and sacred bonds 
which united us together, I strive to resign myself to the stern 
decrees of fate, and fervently hope you will before long be 
freed from that captivity which you have so unjustly suffered 
upon my account. Live then my beloved husband (alas! for 
the last time do [ write that name so dear to my heart) live, 
and take comfort. Strive to preserve your life and health; 
and if possible, be happy. You love the mother, Lorenzo, and 
I trust you will not fail to remember the daughter she has given 
you. Cherish, and treat her with tenderness and atfection 
when you know [ am no longer in existence. Soon I shall 
cease to live; for grief, the most bitter and penetrating, ab- 
sorbs each faculty of my soul, and I feel I cannot long resist 
its power. May my death satiate the inhuman destroyers of 
our happiness! May Heaven in its mercy bless and preserve 
the dear object of my tenderest affection! Farewell, my Lo- 
renzo! Farewell for ever!” 

At the end of four days more of suffering, this unfortunate 
wife ended her existence in the moet horrible convulsions. 
Her death proved nearly fatal to the life of her afflicted hus- 
band. With deepest grief he heard the dismal tidings. / 
temporary loss of reason ensued, and a grief never to be con- 
quered continued to prey upon his frame until it lastened his 
exit to a world more glorious, 


« Where no discord reigns, 
No ervor rises, and no faction thrives— 
Where the unfettered mind perfection knows, 
And looks with pity upon human woes.” 
Howarp. 











Description of Hailes Abbey, in Gloucestershire. 


IIE village of Hailes consists of a few respectable farm- 
houses and picturesque cottages, prettily scattered round 
a o . bad 
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a neat rustic chureh.. The venerable ruins of the abbey are 
beautifully situated ina rich tract of meadow land, bounded 
on the north and east by gentle and well-wooded declivities. 
Their present extent aid appearatce — ample proof of 
former magnificence and splendour, but alas! 


! * . ‘ . . 
W here reverend shrines in Gothic erandenr stood, 
mm . ' 
The nettle or the noxious nightshade spreads 5 
And ashlipgs watted from the neighbouring wood, 


y l l i : ! I >. 
Through broken arches wave their weimbling heads. 


This, which was a mitred abbey, was founded by Richard 
earl of Cornwall, and king of the Romans, who being born in 
1209, was still in his childhood at the death of bis father, 
King John. As he advanced ta manhood, he was distinguished 
us much fur wisdom and prudence in the cabinet, as for valour 
and skijlin the field. Jn the year 1256 he was elected to the 
Roman crown, and soon afier visited Germany with a splen- 
did train, and was there invested with the insignia of royalty. 
His estate was princely, and wasweported to be equal to the 
expenditure of 400 marks a-day for ten years; indeed, he 
seems to have becn no Jess conspicuous jor opulence than his 
brother Henry LUI. for poverty. His treasures, however, were 
considerab ly diminished | by the contest for sovereignty, so that 
he is said to have retur: red from Germany “ a poorer king 
than he went out an « art.” 

The monaste ry of Hailes was erected and endowed in pur- 
suance of a vow which he made when exposed to ynminent 
danger of shipwreck ou his return from Gascoigne. The 
building ap peats to have been begun in 1°40, but was not 
comp jleted till 1251, when it was dedicated. by the bishop of 
Lincoln, assisted by twelve others, who officiated each at a se- 
parate altar. This solemnity was graced with the presence of 
the king and queen, and almost all the nobility and prelates of 
the land; and on the following Sunday a sumptuous enter- 
taiament was prepared for this august assemblage of royalty 
ancl rank. 

This house, in common with many others, doubtless suffered 
very serious dilapidations at the moneral suppression Of motas- 
tic institutions. ‘The principals of such societies ust illy lived 
in great state, with large retinues of domestics, in houses con- 
tiguous to their convents ;* aud the residence of the abbot of 
Hailes, which was spacious and handsome, long survived the 
reformation, for John Viscount ‘Tracey, who was the fast of its 


pYssessors 


* Here also the sons of the neighowing gentry were frequently 
educated; and many youths were supported at the un ties | 
the abbot’s bounty. Their hospitality was almost unlimited, and the 


charitable donations miunificent, 
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possessors by whom it was occapied, died here in 1686. It 
was then deserted, and th e whole fabric was from time to thme 
destroyes “ as the materials were required, cither to repair-or to 

erect other buleng s. Many magnilice nt cl corations, such as 
the arms from the windows, “ye a richly- -carved climney- 


piece, were removed from hence to the f family- seat of the Tra 





ceys at Teddington. The chure om of that village is likewise 
enric tical with some tine fig res NPPeNrs from this place ; : 
and the mansion of the Delaberes, and. probably these of 
other aneient families ia the neighbourhood, partook also of 


A beavtitul fragment of the entrance-tower, of light and 
élecant architecture, was however suffered ’ull very lately to 
remain ; but even this has, with Vandal barbarity, been rudely 

pres eat ‘The only considerable vesiges now standing, 
ar ‘the ruins of a noble qua tre neular cloisie r, inclos nS au CX- 
tensive area, planted with. fruit-trees. Of this, one side is 
mnch more complete than the other; aad, at regular inter- 
vals, many beautiful arches, of various forms, have escaped 
the general devastatidn. The walls, of massive thickness, 
seem to frown as in titne’s déspite ; and the mantiing ivy, thrt- 
ving in unmolested possession, spreads wide its protecting arms, 
and inéreases the picturesqae be: auty of the scene. 

Here we were shewn a int ce blue stone, which had bech ex- 
cavated in the course of a reccat search for an terials to be 
converted into lime. It bad evideutly covered the grave of 
no ordinary personage, for the rivets and indentations plainly 
proved that it had been curiously inlaid with brass figures and 
inscriptions, These we learnt upon enquiry were perfect whea 
it was discovered, but bad been subsequently torn off and sold 
by the workmen. ‘Thus ure the valuable and vencrable relics 
of antiquity neglected by their possessors, and suffered to 
become the prey of unrelenting ignorance and uncontrouled 
avarice. 

A subterraneous archway {is pointed out as the commence- 
ment of a communication which is supposed in days of yore 
to have existed vedel n this and some distant place; but, as 
such conjectures are often formed on very shght grounds, they 
deserve little attention. ‘The inn which once accommodated 
the numerous pilgrims that crowded this miraculous shrine, 
has only ‘been destroy ed within the remembrance of some of 
the present inhabitants of the village 

Although the demon of demolition has here triumphed in 
his spoils, yet some interesting fragments of arched doorways 
and noble windows, still attract and gratily the eye of laste, 
Several of the former uppear to have led from the vorth- 
east side of the cloister to the abbey church, the size of 
which may with soine difiicul ty be ascertained In an ad Ji nog yr 
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field, by broken masses of foundation, overgrown with bram- 
bles. Here lie interred the bodies of the founder of the 
abbey, and his queen,* and their eldest son Edmund, together 
with the remains of many others of inferior note. Long may 
their obscure sepulchres elude the prying eye of un allowed 
curiosity, and escape the destructive touch of undiscriminating 
barbarism ! 

Richard bequeathed his heart to Reuly Abbey, at Oxford, 
which was another of his foundations, and it was there depo- 
sited under a pyramid of “ admirable workmanship.” ‘These 
stately piles have both been levelled with the dust, and the 
monumental memorials of their founder have been completely 
swept away. 

** Vain then are pyramids and motto’d stones, 
And monumental trophies ras'd on high ; 
For time compounds them with the crumbiing bones, 

That mix’d in hasty graves unnotic’d lie.” 


Edmund, who succeeded to the earldom of Cornwall on the 
death of his father, presented to the monks of Hailes.a smull 
portion of the blood of ow Saviour, which had been found 
among the stores of the ancient emperors. This proved an 
inestimable acquisition, and was productive of great profit by 
the vast concourse of pilgrims wluch it attracted. Lt was in- 
closed in a richiy-adorned crysial cabinet, one side of which 
by its thickuess and opacity intercepted the view of this sacred 
treasure, while the other, purposely prepared, exposed it to the 
Sightot the cnraptured devotee, who had paid tor a suthcient 
humber of masses to wipe away his crimes. This miraculous 
blood was scported by the visitors at the dissolution ot the 
abbey to be merely that of some anmnai frequently renewed ; 
but the bishoy, of Rochester, whe exhibited it in the course of 
a sermon which he preached upon the subject at St. Paul’s 
cress, described it as being clarified honey coloured with 
saffron. 

The feeling excited by these ruins is rather that of desola- 
tion than of grandeur : 


“ Inexorably calm—with silent pace 

Here time hath passed. What ravage marks his way : 
™T.: +) ! a. * , 
This pile now crumbling o’er its hallow’d base 

Tuiu'd not his step,nor could his course delay.” 


What 


* Senchia, his second wife, who was the third daughter of the earl 
of Proverc nd the sisier of Queen Fleanor. She was one of the 
four Cauglters of an earl, that were exalted’ to the thrones of as many 
KiDgs, 
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What unexpected revolutions has the lapse of time produced ! 
Where is now the strong-hold of the doughty baron—W here 
the sacred sanctuary of the gloomy recluse? Where now 
repose vie remains ot him whose mandate was law, whose 
frown was fute—Where rest The ashes of ber whose presence 
diffused hilarity around, whose smile was the signal of joy ? 
A thousand masses clhaunted forthe peace of your souls, could 
not secure your mouidering bones one little spot in which 
they acutsileatly decay. How unstable is greatness, how 
uncertain is power! We build, but we know sot who will 
destroy —We consecrate, but we know not who will prophane— 
we endow, but we kuow not who will enjoy. 





Useful Hints on Night-lights. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, ' 

A* the present season of the year, it may not be amiss to 
4X give some useful hints to your readers, on the subject of 
night-lighis—a subject, which cannot be wholly uniuterest- 
ing to.any of them, who either have sickly children, or aged 
infirm parents living under the same roof with them. In- 
deed every housekeeper or,lodger, old or young, sick or healihy, 
ouglt to be constautly provided with the ready means of enjoy- 
ing, in case of uuforeseen emergency, the benefit of a night- 
ligit with comfort and safety. 

Po the use of rusi-lights, or common candles, whether of tal- 
jow or wax, there are several serious objections, of which it will 
here be suflicient to notice two—lst. that they are almost 
always attended with danger *; and, @dly, that they often 
fail us, atthe very moment perhups of the greatest need. 

From these and other objections the lamp-lantern is wholly 
exempt. ‘Though placed within a. hand’s breadth of the 
bed-curtains, the lamp will not sci them on fire: if overturned, 
it will only be extivguished, without doing aay mischief ; 
if there be question of hastily ravaing up or dow. stairs, or 
out of doors in quest of medical aid, or in pursuit of a robber, 
itis ready at band without a momeut’s deiay, and will not 
be blown out by the wind: a robber canaot extinguish it, as 
he coulda candle, by throwing at it a hat or a handkerchief : 
it requires no watching or attendance but, if properly wimmed 

in 


* Exclusive of other kinds of danger, rats -have been seen in the 
very act of dragging away lighted candies, which they had stolen 
from the candle-stick: and the writer of these remurks Tecollects an 
instance of a house, well knowa to have been thus set on fire by one of 
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dozen hotirs,'#s at the monveut wheo first ited, 

f have said, * if properly trimmed ?ofor this is a most imper- 
tant poiit, without a dee attention to which, the lamp will 
prove both trotiblesome and -usefess. | here speak from my 
own experience; having, for some years, been deprived of 
the benefit ef owe which Ei had in my possession--and this 


in the first instance, will burn equally bright during ten ora 


merely througl) my own ignorance of the proper mode of 
Manhecing it. 
To unite the eomfors of a: a: re certain, and sicady light, 


With a@conbiny if the consudiptioa of vil, let the wiek (first 
cut off with sharp sciesars él sc to tue buracr, aud singoib) 
be raised with a pin or needle one eighth of an inch in a small 
Jamp, or a very little bigher ina larger one. Tf thus triaiaed, 
it will burn bright as loag as there remains a single drop of 
oil to feed the flame; and it will emit no smoke ; so that, after 
having been used every night Jor years, the head of the lantern 
will be as clear witbiuside, and nearly as bright, as when first 
purchased ; whereas, if the wick be lengihened even a very 
Fistte t beyond that height, it will,in a single night, coat the 
inside with soot, which will sometimes fall ina great solid 
lump, and extinguish the liglit long before moriing, .as 
have discovered by the rétnaining qwentity of uiconsamed 
oil. 

But,‘as it is very difficult to light's6 short a wick with 
cither ‘a candle or a brimstone mateli, it will be ‘proper to 
use spirit of wine, or ofl of ‘turpentine, for the purpose of 
lighting it; anda single half-gill of the latter is suttetent 
for a twelvemonth, though used évery night. ‘Che turpentine 
miust hot be applied to the wick till the moment when you 
are going to light it: otherwise’ it will become mixed with the 
other oil of the lamp, and prove either wholly or very nearly 
useless for the intended purpose. To «do the business with 
certainty and ease, dip a ‘small! bit of wool (a mateh or a 
skewer) into the oil of turpentine, and, after letting fall trom it 
oné good drop on the wick, apply the wood to t! he blaze of a 
candle, and immediately éarry it back to the wick, whieh will 
instantly catch fire; and, in about a mute, the | amp may 
be put into the lantern, when the smoke. from the oil of 
turpentine is evaporated, which would otherwise create soot 
within. ‘Those, however, who do not choose to employ spirit of 
wine or oil of turpentine, may dispense with them, and thus 
manage otherwise. First raise the wick to double the necessary 
height: it willthen be more easily lighted with a candle or a 
match ; and, when once properly lighted, it may, with a pin or 
needle, be lowered back to tie proper height. 

‘The cotton should not be too tight in the burner : the most 
convenient thickaess for the wick is such, that it can be raised 
with 
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wish ease, and will just support itself in the burner, at the same 

height to which ycu have raised it. ’ 
The same wick should not be too long used, as it soon 

becomes guinmy,and ceases to act with due ettect as a cane 


ductor for tue cil. Fresh cotton should be supplied once a 


week. 

Thus managed, one the small lamp-lanterns, which are 
sold for about half a crown hree shillings, would (with 
about five farthings or three rence worth of the best 


spermacelt oil, which alon 1S Bera ¢ for these lam; ps) give 
comfortable light for nine orten hours, if the lamp were only 
about a quarter or three eighths of an inch deeper, to contain 
a little more oil : and tt is a great pity that the manufacturers 
of those lamps do not make them somewhat more eapacions 5 
which might be done with very little or perhaps not any 
additional expense, and which, L doubt not, would materially 
benefit the msglves in the end, as, for one which they now sell, 
they might then probably sell a dozen. But, at all events, 
auy tioman can deepen the lamp for a few pence ; so thata 
small cheap lamp-lantern will thas prove equally serviceable, 


in respect of the duration of its fight, as a larger and more 


expens sive one. 
{ conclude. Sir, your's, &c. 


HENRY. 





Pleasing Picture of the Mode of Life of a Catholic Bishop 
at Castello Branco, in Portugal. 


WwW" were lodged at the bishop’s palace, and found bim 

aman of most amiable and interesting manners. He is 

radvanced in years, and uncorrupted by commerce with the 
sai has a primitive and patriarchal simplicity in every 
word and look, and gesture. When I first saw bim, he was 
emmoyed in carrying fruit for our entertainment into the 
~ lour; and -was, VOU inaV Suppose, sSomew what sur rised to 


fice. His lordship and 


id hi n occ upied by so humble an « 
tinree avieeable priests lined with us oa ie day of our arrival : 
the next being a fust-day, trey sat ut table, and carved for us, 
butdid not partake : there wasa liberality and condescension 
inthis, which pieased me much. We were attended, during 
dinner *, by four fumitiaro 

the chapiain, an iatelligent young man, informed me that 
the value of the see was iite¥ thousand crusados novos a year 
or four thousand five hundred pounds sterling; but that the 
bishop was by no meavs ric, for one-thi:d of his income went 
to the poor, one to hospitality, aud the remainders to the repair 


and 
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and maintenance of his churches ; this is the aucient division 
of monastic wealth ; and in those countries where celibacy is 
enjoined to the clergy, a more just and proper one could not 
have been devised. 





A General Bill of the Christenings and Burials from De- 
cember 12, 1809, to Deceinber 11, 1810. 


Ss ED in the 97 parishes within the walls, 1004 ; 
buried 1388. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the walls, 4258 ; bu- 
ried, 4129. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes in Middjesex and Surrey, 
10,503; buried, 9535. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the city and liberties of 
Westminster, 4165 ; buricd, 4841. 

Cliristened—males, 10,188 ; females, 9742; in all, 19,930. 

Bur:ed—males, 10.411; temales, 9282; in ail, 19,805. 

Whereof have died—under two years of age, 5,853 


Between two and five, - - 2,450 
Five andten, - - - 850 
Ten and twenty, - - 695 
Twenty and thirty, - - 1,218 
Thirty and forty, - . 1,788 
Forty and fifty, - - 2,018 
Fifty anc sixty, - - 1,648 
Sixty and seventy, - - 1,587 
Seventy and eighty, - - 1,262 
Eighty and niaety, . - 473 
Ninety and an hundred, - 70 
An hundred and five, - - l 


Increased in the burials this year, 3219. 
There have been executed in the city of London, and county 
of Surrey, 10; of which number 6 only have been reported te, 
be buried (as such) within the bills of mortality. 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT of COMMON PLEAS, December 22. 


Lewis y. Waldegrave and Another, (Proprietors of the Lewis 
and Brighton Coaches. 


' I ‘HIS cause appears of great consequence to the public, 
and it is sincerely hoped that the verdict will haye its duc 
9 ithe 
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influence upon all proprietors of stage-coaches. The action... 
was, brought to recover a.cbmpensation in damages from the . 
defendants for the injury, plaintitt received by the coach break-- , 
ing down at Brixtgn-rise, about four miles from London,,on 
Monday tbe 25th af June last, as the coach was proceeding 
fram Lewes to London, very heavily laden. 

it was proved that there wexe six inside and: seventeen ,out- 
side passengers, beside the coachman, and an immense; quay?’ 
lity of higgage; although the ‘defendants’ licence only author 
rised them to carry four.inside and ten, outside, besides the ; 
coachmen., ‘The plaintiff had a very varrow escape with life ; 
he sat on the: roof, and was thrown betweea the coach and a 
cart laden,with corn, belonging to Mr. Bolton, of the Golden-,. 
cross, Chating-cross, towards, Croydon ; and the whole weight 
of the coach rested upon this thighs until all the passengers 
were got out, which was some time, before he could be re- 
leased... The situation and danger the plaintiff was in, was 
most dreadful; be was taken up and carried toa skilful suf- 
geon, who resieed qbout two or three hundred yards from the 
spot where, the, cdach broke down, who bled him and dressed 
his chighs, which were at first suspected to be both broken. 
The plaiatif was afteswards removed to the Bull Inn, in Bi- 
shopsgate-street, the residence of the defendant Waldegrave, 
where he.was put to bed, and soon after. visited by Sir W. 
Biizard, and attended by him and his assistant, for some time 
alterwards, , These facts were proved, and that the plaintiff 
is still lame. A’ verdict was giyen for the plaintiff—Damages, . 
£250. 





th ee — 


Anecdoies-of the late Henry Cavendish, Esq. 


—_— gentleman died, at the age of 79 years, at Clapham 
Common. He wassoa to the late Lord Charles Cayen- 
dish, great uvcle to the present duke of Devonshire, Mr, 
Cavendish is not to be regarded as the mere turner of an 
electrical machine, or the worker of an air-pump ; he brought 
to the study of natural history, great proficiency in natural 
philosophy ; amd. before she entered the elaboratory, was 
periectly master of all that Sir Isaac Newton had taught the 
world, We regard him) as the father of many recent dis- 
coveries,’ His comparison of ordinary with animal clectricjty, 
aud the distinction he made between.them, has been confirmed 
by the experiments of Projessor Galvani. He determined 
ihe levity of inflammable air compared with atmospheric air, 
so long ago as 1766; and upon this is built the system of 
acyostauion.. But above all, we must record bis important dis- 
covery of the composition of water by the union of two airs’; 
Vol. 51. IF upon 
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upon which, chiefly, rests the foundation of the: mredern sys- 
tem of chemistry: and to whiich Lavoisicr’s decomposition 
of water is nothing more than a corollary. 

His merits were better estimated on the contiment, than at 
haine. Mr. Davy, however (whose praise is fame), hay done 
him justice,in a character whieh be gave of him, and an 
eulogium which he pronounced om him, at the royal institation, 
Marchi 17 last. 

* Of all the philosophers of the present age (says Mr. Pro- 
fessor’ Davy), Mr. Cavendish combined, in the highest degree, 
a depth and extent cf mathematical knowledge, with deli- 
cacy and precision in the methods of experimental research. 
{t might be said of him, what can perhaps: hardly be said of 
any other persou, that whatever he has done, has been perfect 
at the monieut of its production. His processes were ail of a 
finished nature ;-execured by the hand of @ master, they 
required uo correction ; and though many of them were per- 
formed in the very infancy of echeatical philosophy, yet their 
accuracy and their beauty have remained unimpaired amidst 
the progress of discovery ; and their merits have been illus- 
trated by discussion, and exalted by time. Simee’ the death 
of Newton, England hes sustained nv scientific loss so great as 
that of Cavendish. Butiris to be regretted less, since, like his 
great predecessor, he died full of years and of glory. His 
name will be un object of more veneration in future ages than 
in the present moment; thougt: it was anknown in the busy 
scenes of life, or inthe popular discussions of the day, it will 
remain illustrious in the aunals of science, which are as ua- 
perisuable as that nature to which they belong ; it will be an 
ummortal honour to his house, to his age, to his country.” 
We confess tiat laguage like this is grateful to oar feelings. 
The opinion of the first chemist of the world, thus freely 
pronounced, concerning the genius and the merits of Mr. 
Cavendish, must for everembalm hismemory. Mr. Cavendish, 
thotigh of a noble family, of extraordinary opulence, and of a 
great age, neither sunk under the fatigues of science, nor gave 
way to the suggestions of indolence. He was the largest 
stockholder in England, and has died worth £1,175,000in the 
several public funds, valued at £700,000. He has divided this, 
by will, into six parts, ewo of which he gives to Lord George 
Cavendish, one sixth to each of Lord George’s three sons, and 
the remaining sixth to the Earl of Besborough. His freehold 
property, about £8000 a year, devolves-to his brother Frederick 
Cavendish, Esq. of Market-strect, Herts. He had also some 
shares in canals and other personal property, all of which, 
with £50,000 at his banker’s, after the payment of a few 
legacies, goes to Lord George Cavendisly his residuary — 
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P.O. BE Bu ¥y 


For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





Written by a Young Lady of Fifteen, onthe Morning of her Birth-Day, 


January, 1811. 


Sy ai thro’ the spheres the circling suit, 
Once more his atinual course has ror, 
And brings. my natal-day: 
To the Supreme, Indulgent Powers 
W io watcheth o’er me ev’ry hour, 
My grateful thanks Pll pay. 


To him-my life'and heakhh Powe, 
With alt my comforts here below, 
By friends and parents given : 
And thvo’ his goodness:and his love, 
Keveai'd to mortals from above, 
My hopes are rais’d to Heaven. 


Tho’ this blest morning thusT hail, 
Yer thankful lips alone must fail ae 
Fit tribute to impart; 
My life, thro’ all my’ futere days, 
Shall better speak his worthy praise, 
And shew a grateful heart. 


Oh may HE guide my steps thro’ you"h, 
And store my mind with useful froth, 
In my socceeding days: 
Still guard me by parental care, 
That I may shun each latent snare, 
W hich pride or passion lays. 


May my religion be sincere, 

Inspir’d by love, not slavish fear, 
As if he were my’ foe: 

Relying on his promise still, 

That those who strive. to:*¢ do his will 
Shall’ needful doctrine know.” 


Thus on life’s stage may ¥ suStain’ 
My destin’d part! and favont gain 
Till life itself’ shul? cease: 
Then may my sdul' feel no‘alarmsy 
But safe in HIs almighty arms 
Find everlasting peace ! 


ELIZA. 


(<j~ ‘The editor will be glad to mak¢ room for this lady’s future compo. 


“Cone 
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the Church, on a Summer Morning, at Northiam, in Sussex, the former 
Residence of the Author's Maternal Ancestors. 


EAR the woddland choir réjeice, 
In the beams of morning blest! 
See the splendid orb arise, 
On this sacred day of rest. 


Man.seposing, intheshade oo . ' 
OF this ancient sire of trees 

Where the men of ages past 
Oft respir’d the summer’s breeze. 


= 


From yon venerable‘tawer, 
Heard the chiming bells proclaim, 
This the;Sabbath of your God; 
"Here, adore his holy name. 


Here your grateful praises bring; 
For the mercies he hath shewn ¥ 
Here your fervent prayers slial gain’ 
All you hopeto' call your own. ' 


So shall blessings; crown your tors; 
Anxiops cares,apd troubles cease ; 

Pieasure shall attend -your'steps, 
Lead-you tothe paths of peace.* 


Azure skies and. fruitful showers 
Shall revolving seasons give; 

Comfort and.content are their’s 
Who his faithful servants live. 


Wealth and honours, pomp ahd power, 
Wait alone on his decree ; 

His unerring will decides . 
What is good or ill for thee. 


On this truth,eternal st 7 
llevents of future date, 
Whether he witb-holds or sends 
A prosperous.or an adverse fate. 


Soon shall all terrestrial scenes 

Pass away, and be no more; 
Soon shall we, who now survive 

Follow those who liv'd before. 
Many adistant year elaps’d,; 

All their jays and.griefs repos’d, 
In the silent grave they sleep, 

Where their tranquil days were:clus’d: 
Rest, ’till the celestial morn 

Shall dispe} phe slydes of night, 

Take the tenants.of the tomb 

To thg blissfu] scenes-of light. 

W.B. 


* Proverbs iii. v. 17. 





Hy 


QN A GREAT WRESTLER. 


ERE lies the body of Jonathan Dent— 


Death tripp’d up his heels, and away he went, 


